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overhead or underground by electricity, compressed air,
water, cable, or other means, to a manufacturing district
to be built up within a radius of four miles, and to the city
of Buffalo, distant about twenty miles.

At this time Mr. Stillwell was again in London, and the
British Westinghouse Company was amongst those asked
to submit plans. The broad possibilities of alternating-
current transmission had been realized by Westinghouse
and his staff from the time of the purchase of the Gaulard
and Gibbs patents in 1885, and much work had been done
at Pittsburgh toward producing practicable methods and
apparatus. The enthusiastic young men in London were
eager to have the company enter into the competition and
submit plans, and wrote and cabled to Westinghouse. He
refused permission. He evidently felt that the project was
still much in the air and that his company would not be
justified at that time in disclosing comprehensively the
results of its studies and the knowledge gained at great
cost. Mr. Stillwell says: "My disappointment was great,
but I came to realize the reasonableness of Mr. Westing-
house's view."

More than three years passed before the first order for
machinery for Niagara was placed with the Westinghouse
Company and meantime important things happened. Those
were epoch-making years in the electric art, which means that
they were epoch-making years in industrial history. Dur-
ing those years the Cataract Construction Company, upon
the advice of the International Niagara Commission, ar-
rived at two decisions of far-reaching importance; namely,
that the power should be developed in a single large power
plant and that electricity should be used for its transmis-
sion and distribution. When these decisions were made,
the question whether alternating current or direct current